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306 DELINQUENCY AND THE WAR 

1. Collection of the facts. 

2. Determination of the advisability of the proposal. 

3. Drafting of the law where that is necessary. 

4. Getting the law through by publicity, etc. 

5. Following up the administration of the law. 

It is hoped that each one will find some line of work to his liking and 
will immediately notify the chairman of the section what he is able and willing 
to do so that the organization may be completed promptly and the work 
started. 

This notification may be made by putting a cross on the duplicate copy 
enclosed herewith, opposite the number of the specific work in which the 
member desires to participate, and signing his name. 

In deciding on a program for legislative activity before the next legislature, 
it would be well to keep in mind the present financial burdens and to concen- 
trate on the most necessary work that can be accomplished at the least ex- 
pense. — A. M. Kidd, Chairman of Section on Delinquency, Commonwealth Club, 
San Francisco, Cal., May 11, 1918. 

Child Delinquency and the War. — At the end of the first year of the 
war, it is becoming possible to see that in more than one part of the country 
juvenile delinquency is increasing. The figures showing increases in England 
and Germany during the first year or two of hostilities have already become 
familiar. [See "Delinquency in War Time" in the Survey for August 25, 1917. 
See also the article by Edith Abbott in the last number of this Journal (May, 
1918).] Apparently, the United States is having the same experience. The 
information at hand is scattered and meager, but suggestive. 

The latest facts are supplied by the eleventh annual report of the New 
York State Probation Commission, recently published. The commission finds 
that the number of young girls placed on probation from the courts of the state 
began to increase markedly at about the time that the United States entered the 
war, and that the number has remained abnormally large ever since. This 
increase is due, it is said, "to greatly increased temptations to young girls 
about soldiers' camps and to the attractiveness of the uniform. Probation 
officers have kept busy in certain localities dealing with 'girl-and-soldier' cases." 
During the statistical year ending June 30, 1917, a total of 21,847 persons were 
placed on probation, an increase of 13 per cent over the number placed the year 
before. The greatest increases were shown among young girls and men. The 
commission points out the need for increased supervision of amusements, the 
prevention of the promiscuous meeting of young girls and strange soldiers, and 
the immediate need for more probation officers, especially women, to deal with 
these cases. 

The statement has been made by A. C. Crouse, chief officer of the Court 
of Domestic Relations of Hamilton County, Ohio, which contains Cincinnati, 
that juvenile delinquency had increased 21 per cent in that county since the 
United States entered the war. It is interesting to note that during the first 
three months of 1917 there was an actual falling off of cases before the juvenile 
division of the court, compared with the same three months of the year before. 
From April 1 to November 1, however, there were 384 cases as compared with 
316 during the same period in 1916. The Juvenile Protective Association reports 
a decided increase also. 
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From Chicago comes record of a similar showing. In one month the num- 
ber of petitions filed for delinquent children in the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County was 54 per cent greater than those during the same month in 1916. 
The figures for four months are as follows : 

DELINQUENT PETITIONS FILED 

1916 1917 

April 195 232 

May 196 303 

June 281 326 

July 234 292 

The filing of a petition means in practically every case that the child appears 
in court. Hence, the table may be taken as substantially the same as that for 
cases appearing in court. 

The annual report of the Children's Court of New York City shows that 
14,519 children came before the court last year, an increase of 2,094 over the 
previous year. It was stated that toward the end of 1917 there was a per- 
ceptible increase due to the scarcity of food and fuel and the difficulty of 
making proper provision for some children. 

None of these figures, of course, have been correlated with the growth of 
the communities in child population, nor do the facts show the nature of the 
offense committed. Some of the increase may doubtless be attributable to 
dependency. 

This increase in New York has been offset to a large degree by greater 
vigilance on the part of probation officers, thinks the New York State Probation 
Commission. Probation was used with success for all sorts of offenses from 
truancy and malicious mischief to grand larceny and burglary. The system has 
proved its usefulness, the commission thinks, both for juvenile delinquents and 
adult criminals, although the methods used by the officers are different in dif- 
ferent cases. While a total of 6,820 children under sixteen were dealt with on 
probation during the year, more than twice as many adults were so dealt with. 
Seventy-six per cent of all cases placed on probation completed their probation 
with improvement, 13 per cent were returned to court, and 5 per cent were lost 
from oversight. 

The probation system was used in the higher courts of all but nine of the 
counties of the state last year and in all but six of the fifty-eight cities. It is 
also being used increasingly by the village judges and justices of the peace of 
the towns. Thirty-four counties now employ regular salaried county probation 
officers who are authorized by law to serve in any court in their counties. 
There are 202 salaried probation officers serving throughout the state in addition 
to many unsalaried volunteers. 

The commission believes there is a direct connection between the recent 
marked decrease in the population of the correctional institutions of the state, 
especially the reformatories and state prisons, and the steady increase in the use 
of probation. The population of the state prisons was almost 1,000 less in 1917 
than it was in 1916. An even greater decrease in the population was shown in 
the reformatories. Better industrial conditions have partly contributed to this. — 
From The Survey, May 4, 1918. 



